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he Journal of Belles Wettres. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT IN A NEW SPHERE. 


The two last numbers of the London Metro- 
politan contain another commencement by Cap- 
tain Marryat, entitled the * Diary of a Blasé ;” 
being the fruits of his tour to Belgium. The 
annexed is the introductory portion, and is in 
the Marryat vein ; the whole that has appeared 
will be found in “ Waldie’s Port Folio, and 
Companion to the Select Circulating Library,” 
of next Saturday, and it will appear in the same 
regularly as fast as received. We regret not 
having space for it in these columns, in addition 
to Japhet, but, as every body looks for the cap- 
tain’s writings, we shatl of course be expected 
to give it; this we can do in the Port Folio. 


From the London Meirepolitan. 
DIARY OF A BLASE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SiMPLE,” “ JacoB FAITHFUL,” 
“THE ADVENTURES OF JAPHET,”’ WC, 
CHAPTER I. 


efore L decided upon ar 
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Showing why and wher ewal of locoino- 

Reader, did you ever feel in that peculiarly distressing 
state of mind in which one oppressing idea displaces or 
colours every other, absorbing, mixing up with, em. 
poisoning, and, like the filth of the harpy, tarning every 
thing into disgust—when a certain incubus rides upon 
the brain, as the Old Man of the Mountain did upon the 
shoulders of Sinbad, burthéning, irritating, and render- 
ing existence a misery—when looking around, you see 
but one object perched every where and grinning at you 
—whicn even what you put into your mouth tastes of 
but that one something, and the fancied taste is so un. 
pleasant as almost to prevent deglutition—when every 
sound which vibrates in your ear appears to strike the 
same discordant note, and all and every thing will re- 
mind you of the one only thing which you would tain 
forget; have you ever felt any thing like this, reader ? 
If you have not, then thank God, by way of grace, before 
you out with your knife and fork, and begin to cut up 
the contents ol these pages. 

I have; and am now suffering under one of these 
varieties of * Phobias,” and my discase is a Politicophio- 
bia. I will describe the symptoins. 

I am now in the metropolis of England ; and when I 
walk out, every common house appears to me tu be the 
house of commons—every lordly mansion the house of 
lords—every man I meet, instead of being a member of 
society, is transformed by imagination into a member-o! 
the senate—ecvery climney-sweep into a bishop, and a 
Bavarian girl, with her “ Py a proom,” into an ex-chan- 
cellor. If I return home, the ring at the bell reminds 
me of a Peel—as I mount the stairs, I think of the 
“lobby”—I throw myself on the sofa, and the cushion is 
transformed into a woolsack—if a solitary visiter calls 
in, I imagine a public meeting, and call out Chair! 
chair !—and I as often address my wife as Mr. Speaker, 
as I do with the usual appellative of “ my dear.” 

This incubus, like the catholic anathema, pursues me 
every where—at breakfast, the dry toast reminds of the 
toasts at public dinners—tea, of the East India charter 


tural distress—and, as every one knows that London 
eggs are a lottery, according as they prove bad or good, 
so ain I reminded of a whig or tory measure. When 
the newspaper is brought in, [ walk round and round it 
as a dog will do around the spot he is about to lie down 
upon. [ would fain not touch it; but at last, like a fas- 
cinated bird who falls per force into the reptile’s mouth, 
so do I plunge into its columns, read it with desperation, 
and when the poison has circulated, throw it away in 
despair. If T am reminded to say grace at dinner, I 


seek my bed, as T light my taper, I move “that the 
house do now adjourn.” The tradesmen’s bills are 


upon my banker into supplies. Even my children laugh 
and wonder at the answers which they receive. Yester- 
day one brought me her book of animals, and pointing to 
a boa constrictor, asked its name, and I told her it was 
an O'Connell. 
half the members of the upper and lower house, and at 
the time really believed that I was calling the beasts by 
their right names. Such are the effects of my unfortu- 
nate disease, 

Abroad I feel it even worse than at home. Society is 
unhinged, and every one is afraid to offer an opinion, 
If I dine out, I find that no one will speak first—he 
knows not whether he aceosts a friend or foe, or whether 
he may not be pledging his bitter enemy. Every man 
looks at his neighbour’s countenance to discover if he is 
whig or tory; they appear to be examining one another 
like the dogs who mect in the street, and it is impossible 
to conjecture whether the mutual scenting will be fol- 
lowed up by a growl or a wag of the tail; but one re- 
mark will soon discover the politieal sentiments of the 
whole. Should they all agree, they are so busy in ubuse 
that they rail at their adversaries with their mouths full 
—should they disagree, they dispute so vehemently that 
they forget that they were invited to dinner, and the 
dishes are removed untasted, and the duties of the Am- 
phytron become a sinceure. Go to an evening party or 
a ball, and it is even worse, for young ladies talk polities, 
prefer discussion to flirtation, and will rather win a 
partner over to their political opinions then to their per- 
sonal charins. If you, as a tory, happen to stand up in 
a cotillion with a pretty whig, she taps you with her fan 
that she may tap your politics ; if you agree, it is“ Ba 
avant deux,” if not, a “ Chassez croisee.” very thing 
goes wrong—she may set to you indeed, but hers is the 
set of defiance, and she shakes her wig against your 


tory. 


dos. The dance is over, and the lady’s looks at once tell 
you that you may save your “ oaths,’ 
her seat.” 


places; but the deep, deep sea will not drown politics. 
Even the ocean, in its roaring and commotion, reminded 
me of a political union. 

[ have buried myself in the country, but it has been 
all in vain. I cannot look st the cattle peacefully graz- 
Hing, without thinking of O'Connell's tail, Stanley’s tail, 
and a short-docked pony reminded ine of the boasted 
little tail of Colonel Peel. The Jarm-yard, with its noisy 
occupants, what was it but the reality so well initated by 
the members of the lower house, who would drown argu- 
ment in discord? I thought I was in the lobby at the 
close of a long debate. Every tenth ficld, every tenth 
furrow, (and I could not help counting,) every tenth 
animal, and every tenth step, reminded me of the Irish 
tithes; and when I saw a hawk swoop over a chicken, I 
thought of the appropriation bill—so I left the country. 

I have tried every thing—I have been every where, 
but in vain. In the country there was né relaxation— 
in society no pleasure—at home no relicf. England 





—augar, of the West India question—the loaf, of agricul- 
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was disjointed, never to be united until it was dismem- 


swelled by my disease into the budget, and the checks | 


I am told that I mentioned the names of 


To turn your partner is impossible, and the only } 
part of the figure which is executed coa amore is dos a\ 


* while she * takes! 


{ have tried change of scene—posted to watering | 
4 I _ 
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| bered—and there was no repose. I had my choice, 
either to go abroad, or to go mad; and, upon mature de- 
liberation, I decided upon the former, as the lesser evil 
lof the two. So I gave, I sold, I discharged, I paid, I 
| packed up, and I planned. ‘The last was the only por- 
‘tion of my multifarious duties not satisfactorily arranged. 
I looked at the maps, plied my compasses that I might 
compass my wishes, measured distances that I might de- 
cide upon my measures—planned, looked over the maps, 
and planned again. 


commence “ My lords and gentlemen;” and when 1) 


| CHAPTER ITI. 


Showing that, alihough one may decide upon not siaving at home, 
itis Not quite so easy to der ide upon Where you are to go 


Well, as I said in my last chapter, I planned—and 
| planned—but I might as well conjugate it, as my better 
halt, and many others, assisted—it was I planned, thou 
plannedst, he planned, we planned, ye planned, and they 
planned—and what annoyed me was, that I could not « 
|help considering shat “ the whole house was in a com- 
mittee,” and witsut being able “to report progress.” 
At first it was deerded upon that we should proceed up 
the Rhine, and not leave off paddling until we had 
arrived at Manheim, at which town IL tineicd that I 
should at least be out of political distance. We read all 
about Manheim, found out that it was a regular-built 
town, with a certain number of inhabitants—with pro- 
menades, gardens, and a fine view of the Rhine. “So 
you're going abroad—where?” Manheim, was the re- 
ply, and ail the world knew that we were bound to Map- 
heim; and every one had something to say, or some- 
thing that they had heard said, about Manheun. “Very 
nice place—Duchess Dowager Stephanic—very cheap 
gay in winter—Sir John Sinclair—-Captain Greville— 
masters execllent’—were the variety of changes rung, 
and all was settled ; but at last one unlucky observation 
raised a duubt—another increased—a third confirmed it. 
“A very dull place—German cookery bad for children— 
steamboats from Rotterdam very bad, and often obliged 
to pass two nights on deck.” A very influential mem- 
ber of the committee took alarm about the children 
being two nights on deck, and it was at last decided 
that to go up to Manheim by steamboat at 4, 9s. a head, 
and children at half-price, was not to be thought of. 

| “T wonder you don’t go to Bruges,” observed a com- 
}mittee man; “nice quict place—excellent masters— 
jevery thing so cheap—I once bought eighty large 
| peaches there for two francs.” 

And all the children clapped their little hands, and 


leried out for Brages and cheap peaches. 
{ 


It was further submitted that it was convenient; you 
imight go the whole of the way by water; aud Bruges 
was immediately under consideration. 
“If you go to Bruges, you will find it very dull,” ob- 
served another; “ but you'll meet Mrs. ‘Trollope there ; 
now Brussels is very little farther, and is a delightful 
place ;” and Brussels was also referred to the committee. 
} “You won't like Brussels, but you'll meet Grattan 
'there—there is such a mixture, and house rent is dear, 
! Now I should recommend Spa for the summer; itisa 
|most beautiful spot, and excellent company.” And Spa 
! was added to the list. 
| ‘Then after a day or two came an Anti-Teutonic, who 


ne 
railed against Germany and Germans—German towns, 
German traveling, and German French, which was de- 
testable—-German cookery, which was nothing but 
grease. “ You may imagine,” said he, “and so have 
many more, that Germany is more pleasant and less ex- 
pensive than France; but they have been disappointed, 
and so wiil you be. Now, for a quiet place, I should re- 
commend St. Omer’s, only thirty miles from Calais, so 
convenient, and very pretty.” 
St. Omer’s—humph—very quiet—and retired—and ne 
politics—and St. Omer’s was occasionally canvassed, 
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“St. Omer’s !” said another, who called the next cars I have long past the ordeal, and even steam, and| Maria screeching over the gunnel. If the young gentle- 
“ you'll die of ennui. Go to Boulogne—it is delightful smoke, and washing basins, and all the various discord-|man were to repeat the same question now, thought I, 
—you may be there as retired or as gay as, you please.” | ant ‘and revolting noises from those who suffer, have no| the beautiful Maria will hardly answer, “ OA! tol, Jol” 
Boulogne to be taken into consideratiém—many en-| effect upon my nervous system—still was I doomed tv| It was very cold on deck, blowing fresh from the east. 

quiries made, and all very satisfactory—good sands and|torment, and was very sick indecd. For some time I 











excellent jackasses for the children. 

“My dear friend, Boulogne is something like the 
king’s bench—at least most’of the people only go there) 
in preference. Every body will suppose that you've 
levanted. Pray don’t goto Boulogne.” 

“ Why don’t you go by Southampton to Havre ; there! 
you'll have quiet and amusement; beautiful country 
about Honfleur—scenery up the Seine splendid ; and| 
then you can go up to Rouen by water, if you intend to) 
go on to Paris.” 

Havre and Honfleur submitted to the committee. 

And then came Dieppe, and Brest, and the environs of 
Paris, Versailles, St. Germains, Passy, and other recom- 
mendations, in which every one particular place was 
proved incontestably to be more particularly suited to us 
than any other, and the committee sat for three weeks, 
at the end of which, upon examining the matured 
opinions of the last seven days, I found thei to have 
fluctuated as follows :— 

Monday morning, Manheim. Evening, Spa. 

Tuesday morning, Bruges. Evening, Brussels. 

Wednesday morning, St. Omer’s. Evening, Bou- 
logne. 

Thursday morning, Havre. Evening, Honfleur. 

Friday morning, Dieppe. Evening, Passy. 

Saturday morning, Versailles. Bicsine, St. Ger- 
mains. 











Sunday morning, Spa. Evening, Brussels. 

The fact was, that there was a trifling difference of 
opinion in the committee; the great object appeared to 
be, and the great difficulty at the same time, to find a 
place which would suit all parties, that is to say, a place 
where there were no politics, plenty of gaiety, and cheap 
peaches. 


CHAPTER III. 

In which the reader will find the author on board of a smok« r. 

Paddle, paddle—splash, splash—bump, thump, bump. 
What a leveller is sea-sickness—almost as great a radi- 
cal as death. All grades, all respect, all consideration, 
are lost. The master may summon John to his assist- 
ance, but John will see his master d—d before he'll go 
to him; he has taken possession of his master’s great 
coat, and he intends to keep it; Ae don’t care for warn- 
ing. 

The nurses no longer look after the infant or the 
children, they may tumble overboard; even the fond 
yearnings of the mother at last yield to the overwhelm- 
ing sensation, and if it were not for the mercenary or 
kind-hearted assistance of those who have become habit- 
uated to the motion of the vessel, there is no saying 
how tragical. might be the commencement of many a 
party of pleasure to the Continent. 

“O lauk, Mary, do just hold this child,” says the upper 
nurse to her assistant ; “ I do feel such a sinking in my 
stomach.” 

* Carn’t, indeed, nurse, I’ve such a rising.” 

Away hurried both the women at once to the side of] 
the vessel, leaning over and groaning heavily. As for 
the children, they would soon have been past caring for, 
had it not been for my protecting arms. 

Decorum and modesty, next to maternal tenderness, 
the strongest feelings in woman, fall before the dire 
prostration of this malady. A young lady will recline 
unwittingly in the arms of a perfect stranger; and the 
bride of three months, deserted by her husband, will 
offer no resistance to the uncouth seaman, who, in his 
kindness, would loosen the laces that confine her heaving 


_ bosom 


As for politeness, even the ancient regime of the no- 
lesse of France put it in their pockets as if there were 
a general chaos—self is the only feeling ; not but that I 
have seen occasional traits of good-will towards others. 
I once witnessed a young lady smelling to a bottle of 
Eau de Cologne, as if her existence depended upon it, 
hand it over to another whose state was even more 
pitiable, and I was reminded of Sir Philip Sidney and 
the cup of water, as he lay wounded on the field of 
battle, * Thy necessity is greater than mine.” And if I 
might have judged from her trembling lips and pallid 
countenance, it was almost an equal act of heroism. 
Paddle, paddie, splash, splash, bump, thump, bamp—one 
would really imagine that the passengers were so many 

mps, all worked at once with the vessel by the same 
fandred horse power, for there were an hundred of! 
them about me, each as sick as a horse. “Sic omnes,” 
thought I. 


had been watched by the evil eyes of one, whom the 
Yankees would designate as almighty ugly. He was a 
thin, spare man, whose accost I could well have spared, 
for he had the look of a demon, and, as I soon found, 
was possessed with the demon of politics. Imagine 
what I must have suffered when I[ found out that he 
was a button-holder to boot. Observing that I was the 
only one who was in a state to listen, he seized upon me 
as his victim. 1, who had fled from politics with as 
much horror as others have done from the cholera—I, 
who had encountered all the miseries of steam naviga- 
tion, and all the steam and effluvia of close cabins, to 
find myself condemned with others “ alike to groan”— 
what with King Leopold, and William of Nassau, and 
the Belgian share of the debt, and the French and Ant. 
werp, and his pertinacious holding of my button. 
“Shall L knock him down,” thought I; “ he insists 
upon laying his hands upon me, why should I not lay 
my bands upon him?” But, on second consideration, 
that would not have been polite, so I made other 
attempts to get rid of him, but in vain; I turned the 
subject to far countries—the rascal had been every 
where ; at one moment he would be at Vienna, and dis- 
cuss the German confederation—at another, in South 
America, canvassing the merits of Bolivar and St. Mar- 
tin. There was no stopping him; his tongue was like 
the paddle of a steamboat, and almost threw as much 
spray in my face. At last I threw off my coat, which 
he continued to hold in his hand by the third button, 
and threw myself into one of the cribs appropriated to 
passengers, wishing him a good night. He put my coat 
down in the crib beneath, and, as he could no longer 
hold the button, he laid hold of the side of the crib, and 
continued his incessant clack. At last I turned my 
back to him, and made no answer, upon which he made 
a retreat, and when I awoke the uext morning, I found 
that he was too ill to spout politics, allhough as he pro- 
gressed, he spouted what was quite as bad. 

Par parenthése, he was a great liar, and as he drew a 
long bow when he was able to talk, so did he prove a 
long shot when he was sea-sick. Confound the fellow, 
I think I see him now—there he stood, a tall gaunt 
misery, about the height of a work-house pump, and the¢ 
basin was on the floor of the cabin, nearly three feet 
from his two feet; without condescending to stoop, or to 
sit down, or to lift up the basin, so as to lessen the dis- 
tance, he poured forth a parabola, “quod nunc describere” 
had just as well be omitted. I shall dismiss this perse- 
cuting demon, by stating, that he called himself a baron, 
the truth of which I doubted much; that he was em- 
ployed by crowned heads, which I doubted still more. 
On one point, however, I had littie doubt, although he 
did not enter upon the subject, (and his tongue to a 
great degree confirmed it,) that he was a Chevalier 
d'Industrie. 

“Tam rid of him, thank God,” exclaimed I, as I went 
on deck to breathe a little fresh air, having lighted my 
cigar in the steward’s berth as I ascended. The first 
objects which attracted my attention, were a young gen- 
tleman and lady, the former standing by the latter, who 
was sitting in a pensive position, with her elbow leaning 
on the gunnel. She was in deep mourning, and closely 
veiled. 

“And how does the beautiful Maria find herself this 
morning ?” said the young gentleman, leaning over her 
with his hand on the rail to support himself. 

The beautiful Maria! How was it possible not to be 
attracted by such a distinguishing appellation? The 
beautiful Maria! I thought of Sterne’s Maria, and the 
little dog with a string, and I trimmed my ear like a 
windsail in the tropics to catch the soft responding, and 
most assuredly, in my imagination, melodious vibration 
of the air which would succeed. - 

At last there was a reply. “Oh! tol, lol!” And that 
in any thing but a melodious voice. “Oh! tol, lol!” 
What a bathos! The beautiful Maria, whom, in my 
imagination, I had clothed with all the attributes of sen- 
timent and delicacy, whom I had conjured up as a beau 
ideal of perfection, replies in a hoarse voice with, “Oh! 
tol, lol!” Down she went like the English funds in a 
panic—down she went to the zero of a 1 Tearsheet, 
and down I went again into the cabin. Surely this is a 
world of disappointment. 

Perhaps I was wrong—she might have been very 
beautiful, with the voice of a peagock; she might also 
have the plumage ; but no, that is im ible ; must, 
from her sex, have been a peahen, At all events, if not 
very beautiful, she was very sick. I left the beautiful 








I never heard any one give a satisfactory reason why a 
west wind should be warm, and an east wind cold, in 
latitude 50° N. It is not so in the tropics, when the east 
wind follows the rarefaction occasioned by the sun. 
Yet does not Byron say, 


“Tis the land of the east, ’tis the clime of the sun.” 


Certainly our east winds are not at all poetical. 

“ Very cold, sir,” said I, addressing a round-faced gen- 
tleman in a white great coat, who rested his chin and his 
two hands upon a thick cane. “ You are fortunate in 
not being sea-sick.” 

“I beg your pardon, I am not fortunate. I am worse 
than sea-sick, for I want to be sea-sick, and I can’t. I 
do believe that every thing is changed now a days, since 
that confounded reform bill.” 

Politics again, thought I; what the devil has sea-sick- 
ness to do with the reform bill? Mercy on me, when 
shall I be at peace? “There certainly has been some 
change,” observed I. 

“Change, sir! yes, every thing changed. England of 
1835 is no more like merry England of olden time, than 
1am like Louis the Fourteenth—ruined, sir—every class 
suffering, sir—badly ruled, sir.” 

“Things are much cheaper.” 

“Much cheaper! Yes, sir, but what's the good of 
things —s cheap when nobody has any money to pur- 
chase with? They might just as well be dear. It’s a 
melancholy discovery, sir, this steam.” 

“ Melancholy just now to those who are on board, and 
suffering, I grant.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense! melancholy to those on shore, sir ; 
the engines work while man looks on and starves. 
Country ruined, sir—people miserable—thrown out of 
employment, while foreigners reap the benefit; we sell 
them our manufactures at a cheaper rate; we clothe 
them well, sir, at the expense of our own suffering popu- 
lation. But is this all, sir? Oh’, no!” 

And here the gentleman dropped his chin again upon 
his hands, and looked very woful indeed. After a few 
seconds, he resumed. 

“We are dismembered, sir—ruined by faction. So. 
ciety is disintegrated by political animosities; thousands 
have retreated from the scene of violence and excitement. 
to find peace and repose in a foreign land.” 

I groaned an assent. “ Ay, sir, and thousands will 
follow, withdrawing from the country its resources, cir- 
culating millions which enrich other nations, and avoid- 
ing their own share of the national burdens, which fall 
still heavier upon those who remain. But is that all, 
sir? Oh, no!” 

This second “oh, no!” was pronounced in a more 
lugubrious note ; he shook his head, and after a pause he 
recommenced. “England is no longer priest-ridden, 
sir; but she is worse, she is law-ridden. Litigation and 
law expenses have, like locusts, devoured up the produce 
of a. No man is safe without a lawyer at his 
elbow, making over to him a part of his annual income 
to secure the remainder. And then there’s Brougham. 
But, sir, is that all? OA, no!” 

Another pause, and he continued. “I never grumble 
—I hate grumblers; I never talk of politics—I hate 
politics ; but, sir, is it not the case, that madmen and 
fools have united to ruin the country ? is it not true, sir, 
that unable to rise by their talents, and urged by a wicked 
ambition, they have summoned main force, and the power 
of numbers to their assistance, and have raised a spirit 
which they cannot put down again? Is it not true, sir 
that treason walks barefaced through the land, pointing 
to general destruction—to a violation of all rights, to an- 
archy, coufusion, and the shedding of blood? is not 
ioe Fagot pune by faction, sir? Madmen throw 
about fire, and ery, it is only in sport; but, sir, is 
all? Oh, no!” , . ~ m = 

This last “oh, no!" was more melancholy than the 
preceding, but I considered that my companion must 
have nearly exhausted his budget of miseries, and was 
curious to ascertain what would come neat. 

“ What, is there more, sir ?” enquired I. 

“More, sir. Yes, sir, plenty more. I ask you 
whether even the seasons have not changed in our un- 
happy country ; have we not summer with unusual, un- 
exampled heat, and winters without cold ; when shall we 
ever see the mercury down below sixty degrees again ? 
never, sir. What is summer but a season of alarm and 


dread? Does not the cholera come in as regularly as 
green peas—terrifying us to death, whether we die of it 
or not? Of what advantage are the fruits of the earth 
so bountifully bestowed—have they not all been convertdd 
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into poisons? Who dares to drink a light summer 
wine now? Are not all vegetables abjured, peaches 
thrown to the pigs, and strawberries ventured upun only 
by little boys who sweep the streets, with the broom in 
one hand_and the pottle in the other? Are not melons 
rank poison, and cucumbers sudden death? And, in the 
winter, sir, are we better off? Instead of the wholesume 
frosts of olden days, purifying the air and the soil, and 
bracing up our nerves, what have we but the influenza, 
which lasts us for four months, and the spasmodic cough 
which fills up the remainder of the year? I am no 

rumbler, sir, I hate and abhor any thing like complain. 
ing, but this I will say, that the world has been turned 
upside down—that every thing has gone wrong—that 
peace has come to us unattended by plenty—that every 
body is miserable; and that vaccination and steam, 
which have been lauded as blessings, have proved the 
greatest of all possible curses, and that there is no 
chance of a return to our former prosperity ; unless we 
can set fire to our coal mines, and re-introduce the 
small-pox. But, sir, the will of Heaven be done, I shall 
say no more, I don’t wish to make other people un- 
happy ; but pray don’t think, sir, I’ve told you all. Oh, 
no ” 


At this last “oh, no!” my companion laid his face 
down upon pis knuckles, and was silent. I once more 
sought the deck, and preferred to encounter the east 
wind. “ Blow, blow, thou wintry wind, thou art not so 
unkind,” soliloquised I, as I looked over the bows, and 

reeived that we were close to the pile entrance of the 

bour of Ostend. Ten minutes afterwards there was 
a cessation of paddle, paddle, thump, thump, the stern- 
fast was thrown on the quay, there was a rush on board 
of commissaires, with their reiterated cries, acccom- 
panied with cards thrust into your hands, “ Hotel 
des Bains, Monsieur.” “ Hotel Waterloo, Monsieur.” 
“ Hotel’ Belle-vue.” “Hotel Bedford, Monsieur.” ‘ Hotel 
d’Angleterre,” ad infinitum—and then there was the 
pouring out of the Nouh’s ark, with their countenances 
wearing a most paradoxical appearance, for they evi- 
dently showed that they had quite enough of water, and, 
at the same time, that they required a great deal more. 
I looked at my children, as they were hoisted up from 
the ladies’ cabin, one after another, and, upon examina- 
tion, I decided that the Hotel des Bains would be the 
most appropriate to their condition, so there we went. 


(To be continued.) 
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' EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Pilgrims of Walsingham.—This work 
has given great satisfaction to a numerous class 
of readers ; the latest Gentleman’s Magazine is 
very full in its encomiums on the work ; indeed 
but one opinion exists on the subject. ‘The maga- 
zine says: “ ‘Ihe style of the authoress is fluw- 
ing and animated, and she has displayed great 
discrimination in the delineation of character. 
When ladies devote their time and talents to the 
spread of knowledge, and to the inculcation of 
moral sentiment, they give a tone to public virtue. 
We are glad to find Miss Strickland, who has 
added much to her justly acquired literary repu- 
tation, intends to follow these tales with a sc- 
cond series.”" 

Zoological Garden.—Two hundred and ten 
thousand persons are estimated to visit the Lon- 
dou Zovlogical Gardens in a year ; the menage- 
rie continues to preserve the high interest attach- 
ed to it for many years, and is constantly receiv- 
ing additions. ‘lhe number of mammalia is 296, 
that of birds, 717. ‘The total number of species 
of mammalia which have been exhibited in the 
collection has been 220, and that of birds 302. 
A museum is to be added to this attractive and 
valuable collection. When shall we see it imi- 
tated in Philadelphia : it only requires a respect 
able person to commence. 

Steam on Common Roads.—A special meet- 
ing of the London and Birmingham Steam Car- 
riage Company, lately held, sanctioned the 
declaration that “ they are not aware that a sin- 
gle defect now exists worthy of notice, and are 
satisfied that the difficulties in the way of run- 





ning steam-carriages on gravel roads are en- 
tirely obviated.’? It would appear that in our 
rage for rail foads in America, we are entirely 
overlooking the simpler plan of steam carriages 
on gravel roads. 

Public Opinion.—The perusal of Lord 
Brougham’s treatise brings forcibly to our re- 
collection the remark of Montesquieu : * Could 
I,’ he exclaims, “ but afford new reasons to men 
to love their duties, their country, their laws, 
that they might become more sensible of their 
happiness under every governmeut, and in every 
station they occupy, | should deem myself the 
happiest of men!’? Such was the pure aspira- 
tion of the great author who studied to preserve 
by ameliorating the fabric of society, and the 
same lurgeness of mind characterises all the 
true friends of the human race ; would that there 
were more of these in our country ; that the road 
to honour and renown could be known to be 
through such a course, rather than by the uncer- 
tain and too often unprincipled career of po- 
litics. 

D’Israeli has said truly, that “ the public mind 
is the creation of the master-writers ; an axiom 
as demonstrable as any in Euclid, and a princi- 
ple as sure in its operation as any in mechanics.” 
Bacon’s influence over philosophy, and Grotius’s 
over the political state of society, are still felt ; 
when Lecke and Montesquieu appeared, the 
principle of toleration was admitted and deve- 
loped. But politicians affect to disbelieve that 
abstract principles possess any considerable in- 
fluence on the conduct of men ; they tell us that 
in times of tranquillity they are not wanted, and 
in times of confusion they are never heard ; 
this is the philosophy of men “ who do not 
choose that philosophy should disturb their fire- 
sides!” Cromwell was alarmed when he saw 
the Oceana of Harrington, and dreaded the ef- 
fects of that volume more than the plots of the 
royalists. Authors of correct feeling preside at 
a tribunal which is independent of all the powers 
of the earth, the tribunal of public opinion, a tri- 
bunal which is tampered with, and abused for 
selfish ends; the beginning of the necessary ef- 
fect, this country is now feeling ; its greatest re- 
sults.are more to be feared than the people are 
aware of. ‘The evil, if it is to be ores with- 
out bloodshed, must be checked by the master- 
minds, and the imaster-minds like Brougham 
must become the master-writers. The whole 
mass of gociety must be operated upon through 
the tribunal of public opinion. We all know how 
that tribunal is now presided over. 

Lamartine’s Souvenirs.—Lamartine’s ** Sou- 
venirs, Impressions, Thoughts, and Sketches, 
during a Voyage in the East,” is the great book 
of the day in Europe; it fairly eclipses Chateau- 
briand, and for once the entire British press is 
unanimous in praising a Frenchman’s travels. 
It has been burried to the press in consequence 
of a pirated edition having appeared at Brussels, 
obtained through the amanuensis of the author. 
The Paris publisher had paid an enormous sum 
for the copyright, and suppressed the Brussels 
edition immediately. ‘The author seeins to have 
traveled for his own pleasure merely; a poetical 
enthusiast from early youth, he yearned to tra- 
verse the Holy Land; to gaze upon the scenes 
consecrated by the origin of the Christian faith, 
and the romantic exploits of crusading chivalry. 
He has accomplished his work, and given us 
‘the complete port folio of a poetical painter, 
volumes of word-pictures.”” We have already 
published his account of his interview with Lady 


Hester Stanhope, (in the Museum,) and a few 
other extracts ; indeed we had almost read the 
book in periodicais before we received it; every 
British and French journal lately laid on our 
groaning table has been loud in its praise and 
full of extracts. Shail we publish Lamartine ? 
reader, we may answer next week, for since the 
title of the work above was penned, a London 
package has been laid before us, in which is, 
among other good things, Lamartine’s Souve- 
nirs; the junior editor is cutting the leaves, and 
we mean to read a volume, there are three, be- 
fore sleep overtakes us. > 

Madden's West Indies.—The pleasure we 
received from the perusal of Madden’s travels 
in Egypt &c., left so favourable an impression, 
that, before taking up his West Indies, we anti- 
cipated that it would be a work to gratify our 
readers; we therefore hurried through our Eng- 
lish copy, and are compelled to acknowledge a 
disappointment. Dr. Madden received the ap- 
pointment of stipendiary magistrate, and sailed 
with five colleagues for Jamaica ; they touched 
at Barbadoes, St. Vincents, and Grenada. Ar- 
rived at his destination about nine months before 
the memorable first of August, Dr. Madden 
passed his time in preparing himself to fulfil the 
duties of his office, and in collecting materials 
to write a book ; no doubt he was a good ma- 
gistrate, though we had before considered him 
possessed of too much imagination to be very 
suitable for the important duty among blacks. 
The letters are addressed to ladies and gentlemen 
of high degree, and contain good descriptions 
in lively language, intermixed with some novel 
information. He seems to think there is almost 
no doubt of a failure in Jamaica of the plan of 
the apprenticeship system. Dr. Madden felt 
himself ill treated by some of the planters, and 
was glad to escape home ; his book may have, 
and probably has, a tinge of disappointed feeling 
in it, but it is a very fair work. It has been, or 
is to be published by Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
when those, who feel an interest in the West 
India topic, may verify our remarks by its 
perusal. 

Sir Walter Scott.—The pleasing biography 
of Sir Walter Scott, which progresses in our 
pages to-day, we find has proved extremely ac- 
ceptable to our readers, wherever an opportunity 
has been presented of ascertaining individual 
opinion. ‘The particulars in our number to-day 
will be read with great interest, though we are 
“free to say,” that the portion most gratifying 
to ourselves is yet tocome. A very elegant en- 
graving of Abbotsford, which accompanied the 
English copy, is in the able hands of Mr. Law- 
son, Jr., to be engraved on steel as a vignette 
for the present volume of the Library. It will 
be forwarded before the close of the year, care- 
fully done up, to every subscriber. A full de- 
scription of the house will be found in our next, 
or the ensuing number. 

Mrs. Butler.—In the perusal of our fifty Lon- 
don literary journals for July, we have been 
called upon to read almost as many critiques 
upon Mrs. Butler’s journal, and every one of 
them condemns her. If the topic were not ex- 
hausted, we could copy some more very caustic 
and severe remarks. 

Visit to the American Churches.—Three 
weeks since we gave a notice and extracts 
from Doctors Reed and Matheson’s narrative of 
their visit to the American Churches, and re- 
commended it to some American beokseller to 
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the hint, and the work in two neat duodecimos is 
before us. It is of a cast to gratify a numerous 
portion of our citizens, who are not exactly om- 
niverous in their choice of books, but who, 
cherishing the interests of religion as of exclu- 
sive importance, give their leisure hours only to 
books which they deem calculated to convey use- 
ful information ; these, as well as the omnivo- 
rous, will be attracted to the work under consider- 
ation ; it will afford them much food for thought 
and reflection, and they will perhaps wonder that 
visite#s on such a tour should allow themselves 
so much latitude of expression in speaking of 
American institutions. ‘here is plenty of the 
Hall school, but only enough to make it piquant. 
We commend it as worthy of perusal. 

Judge Hall is engaged in preparing a life of 
General Harrison, now a prominent candidate 
for the office of President of the United States. 


The Home Book of Health and Medicine. By a Physician 
of Philadelphia. 1 vol, royal octavo. Key & Biddle, 
1835. 

The present work should not be confounded with the 
ordinary treatises on domestic medicine, the ridiculous 
pretensions of which, in connection with their numerous 
errors and omissions, render them useless, if not danger- 
ous guides to those by whom they are most frequently 
consulted. The leading object of the Home Book is to 
present a valuable substitute for the popular medical 
works now in use. 

It would perhaps be most advantageous under all 
circuuistances, were books of this class to be entirely 
excluded from the family library. But this is impossi- 
ble. Whatever relates to the causes, nature, symptoms, 
and treatment of diseases, interests personally every 
member of the community, in as much as each one feels 
himself liable at any moment to attacks of disease. The 
science of medicine has, in consequence, always been a 
favourite subject with all classes of society. ‘To furnish 
therefore, the extra professional reader with correct me- 
dical information, in a form and style adapted to his 
wants and comprehension, is an object of very considera- 
ble importance, but it is one beset with difficulties which 
render its accomplishinent by no means easy. It has, 
however, been attempted, and we are persuaded suc- 
cessfully, by the experienced author of the Home Book. 
In this work, the utmost care has been taken to remove 
the erroneous and mischievous opinion so commonly en- 
tertained by those who are not members of the medical 
profession, of the facility with which the character of 
diseases may be determined, and the remedies best adapt- 
ed for their cure selected and prescribed. By describing 
in plain and perspicuous language, divested of all techni- 
calities, the complicated structure and functions of the 
human body,—the agents by which it is preserved in 
healtlh—the general causes productive of disease—the 
phenomena and progress of the most common ailments 
peculiar to this climate, aud the plan of treatment by 
which these are most successfully managed—the Home 
Book presents, it is believed, the most effectual antidote 
to domestic, as well as every other species of quackery, 
It is from ignorance upon these particulars, that the 
public have hereto%vre become so readily tho dupes of 
interested ompirics. While the Home Book may be 
safely consulted in all cases naga where imume- 
diate assistance is demanded, as in convulsions, apo- 
plexy, cholera, hemorrhage, and the various accidents, 
the reader will find in it no encouragement to trust to 
his own anskilfal judgment the treatment of a serious 
complaint, in any instance in which proper professional 
udwice can be readily obtained. As in all cases the pre- 
vention of diseases is confessedly of far greater import- 
ance than their cure, a large portion of the present work 
is appropriated to the consideration of Hygiene, or the 
means of preserving health. In this department ample 
information is supplied in relation to the interesting 
subjects of the atmosphere, heat and cold, clothing, 
exercise, dict, cleanliness, bathing, sleep, the passions, 
tho preservation of the hair, of the sight and the feet, 
the cure of the bowels, the management of infants and 
children, &c. &c. ‘The greatest pains are taken to in- 
form the reader of the leading properties of all the reme- 
dial agents in common use, their doses, mode of admini- 
stration, the circumstances which render a resort to 
them proper or improper, and the effect which may be 
anticipated from their imprudent or excessive use. ‘This 

““-ta= = onew neefnl and necessary introduction to 


the description and treatment of diseases. Previously, 
however, to entering upon an account of diseases, pro- 
perly speaking, a very concise but accprate history is 
given of the different surgical diseases and accidents, 
and the measures which are to be pursued for their 
cure. Under the head of diseases, we recommend in a 
very especial manner, not merely to the general reader, 
but also to the medical practitioner, the articles on in- 
termitting, bilious, yellow and typhus fever ; on catarrh, 
infantile convulsions, croup, hooping cough, consump- 
tion, dyspepsia, cholic, cholera, poisons, gout, dropsy, 
cow-pock, &c. &c. Whether indeed we consider it 
in reference to its style and arrangement, or to the 
large amount of useful matter which it contains, the 
Home Book may, in our opinion, be safely recommended 
as the most judicious treatise on popular medicine ex- 
tant. Its pages may at the same time be advantageous- 
ly consulted by the regular practitioner; the younger 
imembers of the profession in particular will find it a 
valuable manual, exhibiting a very accurate and ¢om- 
prehensive view of the present state of medical practice. 

The work will be published in a few days, in a very 
handsome form, well bound, for $5.00. 
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From Beckford’s new work, “ A Visit to the Monas. 
teries of Alcoboca and Bathala.” 


The Convent Kitchen.—* I lost not a moment, (says 
Mr. B.) in visiting the sepulchral chapel, where lie in- 
terred Pedru the Just and his beloved Iiez. The light 
which reached this solemn recess of a most solemn edi- 
fice was so subdued and hazy, that [ could hardly dis- 
tinguish the elaborate sculpture of the tomb, which 
retninded me, both.as to design and execution, of the 
Beauchamp monument at Warwick, so rich in fretwork 
and imagery. Just as I was giving way to the affect- 
ing reveries which such an object could not fail of ex- 
citing in a bosom the least susceptible of romantic im- 
pressions, in came the grand priors hand in hand, all 
three together. ‘To the kitchen,’ said they in perfect 
unison, ‘to the kitchen, and that immediately; you will 
then judge whether we have been wanting in zeal to 
regale you.’ Such a summons, so conveyed, was irre- 
sistible; the three prelates led the way to, I verily be- 
lieve, the most distinguished temple of gluttony in all 
Europe. What Glastonbury may have been in its palmy 
state, I cannot answer; but my eyes never beheld in 
any modern convent of France, Italy, or Germany, such 
un @normous space dedicated to culinary purposes. 
Through the centre of the immense and nobly-groined 
hall, not less than sixty feet in diameter, ran a brisk 
rivulet of the clearest water, flowing through pierced 
wooden reservoirs, containing every sort and size of the 
finest river fish. On one side, loads of game and veni- 
son were heuped up; on the other, vegetables and fiuit 
in endless variety. Beyond a long line of stoves extend- 
ed a row of ovens, and close to them hillocks of wheaten 
flour whiter than snow, rocks of sugar, jars of the purest 
oil, and pastry in vast abundance, which a numerous 
tribe of lay brothers and their attendants were rolling 
out and puffing ap into a hundred different shapes, sing- 
ing all the while as blithely as larks in a corn-field. My 
servants, and those of the reverend excelloncies tle two 
priors, were standing by in the full glee of avitnessing 
these hospitable preparations, as well pleased, and as 
much flushed, as if they had been just returned from 
assisting at the marriage at Cana in Galilee. * There,’ 
said the lord abbot, * we shall not starve: God’s bounties 
are great, it is fit we should enjoy them.’ ” 


As many readers wil! be desirous of perus- 
ing every thing from Mr. Beckford’s pen, we 
shall commence the publication of his work in 
this journal next week ; it would occupy but 
three entire covers, if we gave all our space to 
it; by printing it in this manner we can issue it 
earlier than if we waited for the conclusion of 
Sir Walter Scott’s life. It is much aller the 
manner of his ltaly and Portugal, perhaps a little 
more piquant and brief. For the title, see our 
list of American publications. 
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Dr. Hahnemann, the father of the homeopathic sys- 
tem, has, at the age of eighty, just married one of his 
patients, Madile. d’Hervi'ly, a young Parisian lady, of 
thirty years of age, whom he is said to have restored to 
health. 

The catalogue of the Easter Fair of Leipzig this yoar 
embraces 4193 works. 


List of New Books published in Loudon to the 
latest dates. 

Melodies from the Music of Nature, by Wm. Gardi- 
ner, 8vo. Records of a Route through France und Italy, 
with Sketches of Catholicism, b Wm. Rae Wilson, FE 
S. A, &c. 8vo. A View of the Reign of James II. from 
his Accession to the Enterprise of the Prince of e, 
by the late Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh, 4to. with 
portrait. Thurlston ‘Tales, by the Author of “ Tales of 
a Voyuger to the Arctic Ocean,” 3 vols. post 8vo. Tales 
of the Peerago and the Peasantry, by the Author of the 
“Chaperon,” 3 vols. post 8vo. Voyage of the United 
States’ Frigate “ Potomac” round the World, in 1831, 
2, 3, and 4, by J. N. Reynolds, plates, 8vo. Memoirs of 
the Duchess D’Abrantes, Vol. VIII. 8vo. Testimonies 
of the Fathers to the Doctrine and Discipline of the 
Church of England, by the Rev. H. Carey, M. A. 8vo. 
amg and the Laws of Honour Examined, by J. C. 
Bluett, 12mo. Smith's Wealth of Nations, with a Com- 
mentary, by the Author of “* England and America,” in 
6 vols. Vol. I, The Monikins; a novel, by the Author 
of the “ Spy,” the “ Pilot,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. Scrip. 
tural Views of our Lord Jesus Christ, by J. F. Gerald, 
12mo. ‘The New British Province of South Australia, 
2d edition, 12mo. History of Shipwrecks and Disasters 
at Sea, by Cyrus Redding, 3d Series, 2 vols. The Sea- 
Side Companion ; or Marine Natural History, by Mary 
Roberts, 12mo. Sweet's Practice of the County Courts, 
8vo. History of Greece, by the Rev. C. Thirlwall, Vol. 
I., forming Vol. LXVIII. of Dr. Lardner’s “ Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia.” Tables of Revenue, Population, &c. Supple- 
ment to Part 3, (Colonies, 1832,) folio. Mémoirs oF Si. 
mon Episcopius (pupil of Armenius,) by F. Calder, 8vo. 
Autobiography of Cowper, 12mo. 
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Aew American Publications. 
The Home Book of Health and Medicine, by a Phy- 
sician of Philadelphia. 1 vol. royal 8vo. Key & Biddle. 


Home, by the author of Redwood, &c. 1 small vol. 
Boston: 1835. 

A System of Phrenology, being an analytical sum- 
mary of the system of Dr. Gall on the faculties of man, 
and the functions of the brain, translated from the fourth 
French edition. Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

A Narrative of the Visit to the American Churches, 
by the Deputation from the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, by Drs. Reed and Matheson. 2 vols. 
12mo. New York: Harpers. 

Recollections of an Excursion to the Monasteries of 
Alcobaca and Batalha, by the author of Vathek, &c, 1 
vol. 12mo0. Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 
an Sketch Book of Character. 2 vols. L2Qmo. Carey 

art. 
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A limited number of the Port Folio and 
Companion, price to subscribers of the Library 
$2.50; or in clubs of five, $2.00, may be had 
on application at the publication office. 
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REMITTANCES. 

The season has arrived when remittances are 
peculiarly acceptable ; the proprietor of the 
Library would very respectfully urge those who 
have not paid this year, to remember the terms. 
Every work we publish costs more than a year’s 
subscription ; to cheapen literature as we have 
done, requires the united aid of a host of sub- 
scribers; and it also requires the labour of a very 
large number of persons, whose weekly demands 
must be punctually met. ‘Through the mail, 
which distributes so gently and equably, to all 
points of the ¢ompass the mental aliment fur- 
nished by our periodicals, we request a recipro- 
cation of attention 


* From every airt the wind can blaw.” 


July 28,—Colonel J. C. F. Wilson, Florence, Ala. 
Aug. 11,—E. W. Tupper, Deavertown, O. 

—— 16,—Edward Stabler, Sandy Hill, Md. 

—— 1,—Richard Corrie, Mobile, Ala. 

— 4—ZJas. Black and W.C. Hannah, La Porte, Ia. 
—  3,—John W. Turnbull, Lexington, Ky. 








—— 18,—G. W. Custis, Alexandria, D. C. 








